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Notes. 


‘THE TRUSTY SERVANT.’ 


TURNING over the pages of an old common- 
place book lately, I noticed, under the title 
* Servant,’ the following paragraph :— 

‘** Apelles painted a servant with his hands full 
of tools to signify diligence in work ; with broad 
shoulders to bear many wrongs ; with hind’s feet 
to run swiftly at his master’s command ; with a 
lean belly that he should be content with spare 
diet; with the ears of an asse and his mouth 
shut with two keyes, to signifie he should be 
swift to hear and slow to speak.” 

To judge by the style of the handwritings, 
this book seems to have been compiled 
between about 1690 and 1720. Asin most 
collections of the sort, references are but 
scantily supplied, and I have failed to trace 
in lists of Apelles’ paintings any reference 
to the picture mentioned above. There is a 
symbolical painting referred to by Pliny 
{‘ Nat. Hist.,’ lib. xxxv.) and by Lucian, 





in which ‘ Calumny ” 
dragging “‘Innocence’’ before a king with 
ears like those of Midas. This is reproduced 
in Wolf’s ‘ Lectionum Memorabilium Cent. 
XVI.,’ ii. 955, with something less, certainly, 
than Apelles’ power. This painter, however, 
who had gained the reputation of applying 
his art in a symbolical and allegorical way, 
was probably credited with far more than 
he produced. ‘ Apelles Symbolicus’ is the 
title of a book in two stout 8vo volumes 
(Amsterdam, 1699) by John Michael von- 
der Ketten, supplying a vast series of sym- 
bols for the help of poets, orators, and 
preachers on nearly everything in heaven 
and earth, with ccpious illustrations. 

We may put aside the attribution to Apelles 
as unimportant, but the artist of the well- 
known painting of ‘The Trusty Servant’ at 
Winchester would seem to have had this de- 
scription inmind. Milner (‘ Hist. of Winches- 
ter,’ vol. ii. p. 126) calls the painting that of 
a hircocervus, or animal compounded of a 
man, a hog, a deer, and an ass, which is 
explained by an inscription in Latin and 
English verse to be the allegory of a trusty 
servant. The first edition of the ‘ History’ 
contains a good engraving: of this “‘ piece of 
antiquity,’ dated 1749, but it omits the 
background, which is shown on the undated 
engraving by Robins and Gilmour, published 
just before Husenbeth’s edition of Milner 
(vol. ii. p. 164). 

The painter of ‘The Trusty Servant’ has 
departed from his supposed original in a few 
points. There tools were in both hands, here in 
the left only. Here the shoulders are not 
specially broad, nor does the contour of the 
bust at all suggest spare diet. Padlocks 
were unknown in the time of Apelles, but 
the two keys imply an equally careful reti- 
cence. 


Mr. T. F. Kirby, late Bursar of Winchester 
College, in his carefully compiled ‘ Annals’ 
of the College (1892) has not much to tell of 
“this Abraxas of the sixteenth century.” 
After describing the painting, and quoting 
the Latin and English versions of the in- 
scription, he continues :— 


is represented as 


“It is not known where the figure came from. 
The implements in the left hand, and the scenery 
in the background, indicate a German or Flemish 
origin, the broom being exactly that which the 
Flemish ‘ Buy a Broom’ girls used to offer for 
sale in the streets of London seventy years ago. 
The first allusion to the figure in the bursar’s 
books occurs in 1628, ‘ Hieronymo pictori pro 
reparanda effigie D’ni Fundatoris in aulé et servi 
ante culinam.’ A similar figure is, or was lately, 
the sign of an inn at Minestead, in the New 


; Forest.” —Pp. 39, 40. 
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The Founder’s portrait mentioned here 
still hangs in Hall. It was bought in 1597 
for 4/. 12s. 6d., says Mr. Kirby. 

In the early fifteenth century Winchester 
College had two great benefactors, both old 
Wykehamists, to one or other of whom I 
think it possible that this ‘‘ emblematic 
figure’’ may be traced—Bishop Robert 
Sherborne and Dean Fleshmonger, both of 
Chichester. The former became Bishop in 
1508, and resigned shortly before his death 
in 1536; the latter was Dean between 1526 
and 1541. At this time a painter was em- 
ployed by the Bishop for embellishing the 
Cathedral. The paintings still extant in the 
south and north transepts, and some ceiling 
decoration in the Lady Chapel, are attributed 
to him, and he is commonly supposed to 
have been one Bernardi, an Italian. But 
Prebendary Bennett remembers that an 
experienced art critic, examining these 
paintings a few years ago, expressed a strong 
opinion that they were by an artist from 
the Low Countries. 

Unless the style of the painting, or the 
costume, should prevent the ascribing of ‘ The 
Trusty Servant’ to the earlier part of the 
sixteenth century, there would be nothing 
more natural than that one or other of these 
enthusiastic old Wykehamists should bestow 
a work of art of considerable teaching value 
on the old school to whose nurture they 
both felt that their high success in life was 
mainly due. I hope the subject may receive 
the attention of our readers which I think 
it deserves. CeciL DEEDES. 

Chichester. 





M. DONNADIEU, AUTOGRAPH 


COLLECTOR. 
In early life we had a friend, an old 
acquaintance of my father’s, whom we 


knew only as “ Monsr. Donnadieu”’; and 
this is all that is put on his sale catalogues, 
except on the one which was issued after his 
death. I never heard his Christian name. 
The only notice of him I have seen is 
Mr. Boase’s article in vol. i. col. 896 of his 
Modern English Biography ’: 

** Donnadieu, Alexander, b. France ; served in 
Napoleon Bonaparte’s army; decorated with the 
legion of honour; came to England about 1829 ; 
gained his living as a talented musician and 
singer; collected autographs which he sold ; 
lived for many years in chambers at 8, Duke 
St., Piccadilly, where he d. 8 Jany., 1861, aged 
about 70.”’ 

When in January, 1889, I read this in the 





proof-sheet, I exclaimed, “Oh! that was| 





his Christian name, was it !’’ and thought no 
more about it except that the name would be 
** Alexandre ”’ in French. 

Lately, at the Art Library, Victoria and 
Albert Museum, I found the librarians have 
compiled a MS. catalogue of which—as I think 
it is quite unknown to the majority of readers, 
and is of great value for reference—I give the 
title in full :— 

‘* Messrs. Christie, Manson & Woods’s priced 

catalogues, with purchasers’ names: sales 15 Feb- 
ruary,1771: March, 1844, and from May, 1853, to 
the present time. In four folio volumes, compiled 
under the direction of the Librarians uf the Art 
Library.” 
In this I find a ‘ Catalogue of the Remaining 
Drawings by Old Masters [&c.] of the late 
Alcide Donnadieu. ...14 and 15 May, 1866’: 
sold with other collections, whence it appears 
that on the dates mentioned Christie’s sold 
the property of the late Alcide Donnadieu, 
Esq., for about 230/. 

This discloses a different Christian name 
from that given by. Mr. Boase, so the question 
arises, Was ‘“‘ Alcide”’ the same person as 
*“* Alexandre”? who died 8 Jan., 1861? If 
the same, why that interval of five years 
before realizing the property ? 

M. Donnadieu was very fond of us, 
as we spoke French, but particularly of 
my brother Edmund because he was a good 
French scholar. I recollect my brother 
coming home one day and saying that he had 
been up to M. Donnadieu’s chambers and 
found that he had just died, and that only 
a charwoman was in charge ; and he suggested 
to my father that he should go and take 
charge of the property, as there seemed to 
be no relations. My father, of course, would 
do nothing of the kind. I never heard 
any more, and only since I began writing 
these notes am I able to give an idea of 
what took place. 

I have a cutting from a bookseller’s sale 
catalogue as follows :—‘“‘ 20,621. Donna- 
dieu.—Catalogue of Autograph Letters, the 
collection of Monsr. Donnadieu, five days’ 
sale: 8vo, 1/6, 1851.” No name _ of 
auctioneer mentioned. I believe from 
the high number that this entry was in 
a wonderfully voluminous catalogue of 
upwards of 26,000 pamphlets issued by 
the much respected bookseller and pub- 
lisher John Russell Smith (see Boase, 
vol. iii. col. 639) between 1869 and 1874. 
I also have a catalogue issued by Mr. Alfred 
Russell Smith, his son, in October, 1872, 
with this entry :— 

“Catalogue of the highly interesting and 
valuable autograph letters and historical manu- 
scripts, the collection of Mons. Donnadieu. 4to, 
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facsimiles of the — interesting, cloth, not 
printed for sale, 9s. 1851 

Last year I paid a visit to Oxford, strangely 
transformed from a_ students’ university 
into a recruiting and hospital town! My 
chief object after some years of absence was 
a visit to the Bodleian Library, and there 
I came across quite .an unexpected find. 
Who, for example, would think of going there 
for London auctioneers’ catalogues ? How- 
ever, they have a series of Messrs. Puttick & 
Simpson’s which made me suspect our old 
friend Donnadieu was a professional instead 
of an amateur autograph collector. I had 
always supposed that he was an amateur 
living on his means, but these catalogues 
seem to reveal the fact that he made collect- 
ing a business. 

Puttick’s first sale was on 27 April, 1847, 
in a five days’ sale; but the items were not 
all Donnadieu’s: his name is only known 
at the Bodleian by a fortunate pencil note 
by the auctioneers. 

The next sale ( (on 29 June, 1847, and follow- 
ing day) is of “ Autograph letters, being a 
small portion of the w ell- known collection of 
Monsr. A. Donnadieu.” The Preface to the 
catalogue says it is but a few “ Years since 
that the Possessor commenced the formation 
of his Collection,” of great rarity and im- 
portance. This catalogue is also in the 
National Library. At this sale numbers 
of lots were bought for the National 
Library, and all are marked in blue 
pencil in Bodley’s copy. 

The sales of 30 May, 1848, of engravings ; 
9 July, 1849, 19 Dec., 1850, and 8 June, 
1852, of autographs; and 13 May, 1857, 
and 8 March, 23 April, and 8 June, 1858, 
of books, were all without Donnadieu’s 
name. His autographs formed only a por- 
tion of the items offered, there being other 
owners. The final sale was the most impor- 
tant from the number of extraordinarily 


interesting and valuable items. The 
shortened title is:— 
“Catalogue of the highly interesting and 


valuable autograph letters and historical MSS., 
being the well-known collection of Monsr. A. 
Donnadieu: &c. 29 July, 1851, and 4 following 
days,” pp. 166. 

Numbers of lots were bought for the National 
Library, and it is said that portions formerly 
belonged to W. Upcott and John Evelyn. 
Preface of two pages and a half. The 
National Library shelf-mark is 11,901, 
KX. 29, but there is also a large-paper copy 
with facsimiles, and crammed with extra 
autographs, apparently collected by Wm 
Wright of Monson Road, Hatcham Park. 





Among them is one from John Maddison 
Morton dated from the ‘ Charterhouse.” 
It is, perhaps, necessary, in order that the 
present generation may identify him, to 
state that he was the author of the most 
popular farce ever written, namely, ‘ Box 
and Cox.’ 

Donnadieu spoke English well, but if he 
got excited about anything he at once con- 
tinued in French. The name is very un- 
common: I find very few in the library cata- 
logues, and only one in the present Paris 
Directory. The question is (or was), What 
was the Christian name of my ‘“ Monsr. 
Donnadieu”’? Should Alexandre in Mr. 
Boase’s ‘ great book be Alcide? Mr. 
Boase, I suspect, obtained Alexandre from 
the ‘ Post Office Directory,’ in which Donna- 
dieu occurs as ‘‘ Donideau.” 

Searches for Mr. Boase under the above 
variants for a certificate of Donnadieu’s 
death at Somerset House have been un- 
successful. As regards any personal repre- 
sentative (z.c., the probate or letters of 
administration), I did not expect to find one, 
as I believed there was nobody entitled to 
obtain either ; his motto was “ aprés moi le 
déluge.” But the certificate of death must 
surely be there, though I failed to find the 
entry in the indexes. Non-success has 
frequently been the result of my searches 
for persons known to have died in England, 
as can be seen from several entries 
in Mr. Boase’s ‘Modern English Bio- 
graphy,’ as, for example, Edward Froggatt 
in vol. v. 

However, for the purpose of this article 
I searched at the Probate Office, and there, 
to my great surprise, I found that letters of 
administration to the estate of Louis Xavier 
Alcide Donnadieu, who died on 8 Jan., 1861, 
were granted to his brother, P. L. P. Donna- 
dieu of 22, Rue de la Fontaine Molier [sic] 
Paris, and the property was sworn to be 
under 2007. This was in 1866, five years 
after Donnadieu’s death. 

M. Donnadieu had a curious habit of 
washing his handkerchief—always a coloured 
silk one—every morning. This was the 
more remarkable as he neither took snuff 
nor did he smoke. In those days the 
snuff-taking mania was dying out, and has 
long since given way to the smoking 
mania of the present day, which, un- 
fortunately, increased during the reign of 
King Edward VII., who was an incessant 
smoker. 

M. Donnadieu used to delight us with his 
military music. Though not much of a 
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pianist, he was able to play his own accom- 
animents; he would not be long in the 
tates before we begged fer a song, and he 
went to the piano with ready good-humour. 
One of our favourites was an _ inspiring 
military song from ‘Le Chalet,’ which is 
Adolphe Adam’s second-best comic opera, 
first published in 1834. 
All I can recall after the lapse of over fifty 
vears are the following stanzas :— 
Dans le service de l’ Autriche 
Le militaire n’est pas riche 3 
Chacun sait ¢a ! 
Je suis un soldat de parade, 
J’ai toujours supporté mon grade 5 
On peu voir ¢a! 


After each stanza the chorus could be 
repeated ad libitum. This we boys (and 
girls) sang automatically, never for a 


moment thinking about the meaning of the 
words, which, when I began this note, I had 
entirely forgotten. I have, however, lately 
looked at the score, and I am surprised to 
find that they are as follows :— 

Vive le vin, amour et le tabac! 

Voila, voila, voila, le refrain du bivouac. 
All three are now out of my creed ! 

RALPH THOMAS. 





A WEBSTER-MASSINGER PLAY. 
‘THe Fark Maip OF THE INN.’ 
(See ante, pp. 134, 155, 175.) 
ACT V. sc. 1. 


Apart from minor indications of Webster’s 
phraseology note (in Cesario’s first speech) :— 
...-l humbly beg, 

Since ’tis not in your power to preserve me 
Any longer in a noble course of life, 
Give me a worthy death. 
The sentiment is derived from the ‘ Arcadia,’ 
Book IIT. :—- 
‘‘for then will be the time to die nobly, when you 
cannot live nobly” (Routledge, p. 41 
already utilized by Webster in ‘ The Devil’s 
Law Case,’ I. ii. (iii. 25) :— 
There is a time left for me to die nobly, 
When [I cannot live so. 

Alberto’s advice to his son to bear his 
wrongs 
With noble patience, the afflicted’s friend 
Which ever in all actions crowns the end, 
recalls the closing couplet of ‘The Duchess 
of Malfy ’ :— 
{Integrity of life is fame’s best friend 


Which nobly, beyond death, shall crown the end. 
Hazlitt, ii. 282. 


vls 





Cesario replies :— 

I will not lose 
My former virtue, my integrity 
Shall not yet forsake me; but as the wild ivy 
Spreads and thrives better in some piteous ruin 
Or tower, or defac’d temple, than it does 
Planted by a new building; so shall I 
Make my adversity my instrument 
To wind me up into a full content. 


There is a comparison of much the same 
sort in ‘The White Devil’ :— 
Antonio (to Lodovico). Have a full man within 
you. 
We see that trees bear no such pleasant fruit 
There where they grew first, as where they are 
new set 
. and so affliction 


Expresseth virtue fully. i. 3.. Gi. 23). 
But here, Lodovico being under sen- 


tence of banishment, it is the fruit tree, 
which is said to thrive better by being trans- 
planted, that is chosen for the purpose of 
illustration. 


Alberto greets Cesario’s noble sentiment 
with 
"Tis worthily resolved, 
an expression of approval which I have 
already noted (see Act III. se. ii, ante, 
p- 156) as typical of Webster. 


ACT V. sc. u. 


A prose scene, occupied entirely by dia- 
logue between Forobosco and the Clown. 


Almost at the beginning we have :— 

Forobosco. ....We must remove. 

Clown. Whither ? 

Foro. Any whither. 

Compare :— 

Jolenta. Let thou and I, wench, get as far as 
we can from the noise of it [i.e., the combat 
between Ercole and Romelio]. 

Angiolella. Whither ? 

Jolenta. No matter, any whither. 

‘The Devil’s Law Case,’ V. i. (iii. 105). 

Forobosco proposes that they shall break 
into one of the rooms of the inn, and steal 
the gold and jewels of one of the guests 
during his absence. This, he says, “ might 
be a means to make us live honest hereafter.” 
“°Tis but an ill-road to’t,’’ observes the 
Clown, “ that lies through the high way of 
thieving,’ an ‘observation which recalls 
a passage in the soliloquy of ‘Rochfield, 
“the honest thief” of ‘A Cure for a 
Cuckold ’ :— 

To beg is out of my way, 

And borrowing is out of date. The old road, 
The old highway [i.e., thieving] *t must be, and 
I am in’t. II. i. (iv. 25). 
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ACT V. sc. m1. 


Though this last scene (with the exception 
of the brief passage of prose with which it 
concludes) is undoubtedly, in the main, 
Massinger’s, there are, I think, occasional 
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| Ana, again, the final benedictory speech of 


the Duke :— 
“This day, that hath given birth to blessings 


| beyond hope, admits no criminal sentence, 


closely resembles Ariosto’s 
..-it does remain 


traces of Webster. The very first line of! That these so comical events be blasted 


Mariana’s opening speech, 

This well may be a day of joy long wish’d for, 
recalls the opening of ‘A Cure for a Cuck- 
old * :— 

This is a place of feasting and of joy 


A day of mirth and solemn jubilee. 


Again, in one of Alberto’s speeches the 
phrase * slave-born Muscovite,”’ 
I tamely bear 
Wrongs which a_ slave-born Muscovite would 
check at, 
is taken from a passage in Sidney’s ‘ Astro- 
phel and Stella’ :— 
And_ now, like slave-born Muscovite, 
I call it praise to suffer tyranny, 
already utilized by Webster in ‘ The Duchess 
of Malfy,’ IIT. v. (ii. 227) .— 
Must I, like to a slave-born Russian, 
Account it praise to suffer tyranny ? 
More significant than this is Clarissa’s 
reference to the heavens as a ‘‘ star-chamber,” 
Mentivole, 
My husband, that bright  star- 
chamber, 
which occurs in Webster’s ‘Appius and 
Virginia,’ I. iv. (iv. 139) :— 
This three months did we never house our heads 
But in yon great star-chamber ; 
but elsewhere, so far as I am aware, only in 
Dekker’s ‘ Whore of Babylon,’* from which 
source Webster probably derived it :— 
Shepherds (whose flocks are men, lambs, angels), 
you 
That hold the roof of yon star-chamber up. 
Dekker’s ‘ Dramatic Works,’ ed. Pearson, 
vol. ii. p- 199, 
However this may be, the prose at the end, 
like all the rest of the prose in the play, is 
Webster’s. As a proof of this we may note 
what the Clown says of Forobosco :— 
“....-all the skill that ever he had in the 
black art, was in making a sea-coal fire,” 
which is borrowed from the Character of 
“A Quacksalver’ (1615) :— 
“A quacksalver....took his first being from 
a cunning woman, and stole her black art from 
her, while he made her sea-coal fire.” 


registered in 





* Since this was written I have found it again in 
the pseudo-Shakespearean ‘Edward III.’ At any 
rate itis rare. 





With no severity of sentence, 
in the concluding scene of ‘The Devil’s 


| Law Case’ (iii. 120). 


The result, then, of my examination is to 
show that far the larger part of the play is 
Webster’s, including the character of ‘‘ The 
Fair Maid ”’ herself and the entire under-plot, 
of which Forobosco and his attendant Clown 
are the central figures. 

Finally, it is to be observed that the style 
of the writer of the scenes here attributed 
to Webster is that of the Webster of ‘ The 
Devil's Law Case ’ and ‘ A Cure for a Cuckold.’ 
It is unnecessary to enlarge upon the resem- 
blance of the plot of the former play to that 
of ‘The Fair Maid of the Inn,’ as this has 
frequently -been commented upon. The 
resemblance is so striking that it led Swin- 
burne to the conclusion that the plot of 
‘The Devil’s Law Case’ must have been 
derived from ‘The Fair Maid.’ A word 
may be added in reference to the unusual 
names—Forobosco and Prospero—given to 
two of the characters appearing in this play. 
Both these names had previously been used 
by Webster. There is in ‘The Duchess of 
Malfy’ a mysterious Forobosco who, though 
he figures in the list of dramatis persone, 
and is also once referred to in the text, has 
no speaking part assigned to him, and there 
is a Prospero in ‘The Devil’s Law Case. For 
the name Forobosco Webster was probably 
indebted to Marston’s ‘ Antonio’s Revenge. 
Prospero seems to be an equally rare namo 
in Elizabethan drama, the only other known 
to me being the Prospero of ‘ The Tempest. 

The place of ‘The Fair Maid’ amongst 
Webster’s works is between ‘The Devil’s 
Law Case’ and ‘ A Cure for a Cuckold.’.-- It 
has more connexions with the latter play 
than any other of Webster’s productions. 
That it is of an earlier date can safely be pro- 
nounced on internal evidence alone. Like 
‘The Duchess of Malfy’ and ‘The Devil's 
Law Case,’ as we have seen, it contains many 
passages derived from Sidney's ‘ Arcadia 
and Overbury’s ‘Characters’; while m 
‘ A Cure for a Cuckold ’ the traces of indebted- 
ness to these works have almost disappeared. 
Again, the play shows no evidence of the 
influence of Heywood’s vocabulary, for the 
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first time distinctly perceptible in ‘ A Cure 
for a Cuckold,’ and afterwards to become 
so apparent in ‘ Appius and Virginia.’ 
H. DuGpALE SyKkgEs. 
Enfield. 





THE Spurr INFINITIVE. (See 7 S. xi. 
188.)—At the place here cited CELER 
inquired whether this solecism could be 
traced back beyond 1858. It occurs in 

* Dombey and Son,’ 1848, chap. v.; and in 
Browning’s ‘ Fra Lippo Lippi,’ a iow years 
later. But an earlier example (see Gent. 
Mag., July, 1814) is from the pen of W. T. 
Fitz-Gerald, “‘ the Hero ”’ being the Emperor 
Alexander :— 

When the fell Corsican’s destroying hand 

Ravag’d with Sword and Fire his Native Land, 

Th’ Imperial Hero scorn’d to basely yield, 

But led his Warriors to the Patriot Field. 

RicearRD H. THORNTON. 
8, Mornington Crescent, N.W. 


GERMAN WAR FETISHES : THE ARCHANGEL 
MICHAEL AND HINDENBURG. —‘N. & Q.’ 
has contained from time to time references 
to the old superstition that one could injure 
or kill a person by sticking pins into an 
image representing him. A_ parallel to 
this practice, but with the contrary idea of 
expressing admiration, seems to have become 
prevalent in Germany during the war, and 
it is fitting that this should be put on record 
in ‘N. & Q. The Daily Chronicle of 
16 August, under the heading ‘ Sidelights 
from Germany, contained the following 
account of one of these war fetishes :— 

‘The Gigantic Hindenburg.—Even Berliners, 
probably the most unéesthetic population in 
Germany, are beginning to feel nervous about 
the * kolossal’’ wooden monument of Hindenburg 
to be unveiled next month opposite the Reichstag 
building. They are objecting to the bulk of the 
monstrous thing, but, above all, they seem to 
squirm at the idea of hammering nails into the 
vital and tender portions of their idol’s anatomy. 
They are comforted with the reflection that it is 
only wood which is to be punctured by the nails, 
but the idea is gruesome and cannot be ignored. 
To hammer nails into a dragon, or an Iron Cross, 
or an eagle, even into a mythical person, even into 
the Archangel Michael, may be quite all right, but 
into Hindenburg— 

‘““We have further details of the monument. 
The great strategist’s face is said to have a serious 
expression, his eyes a far-away look. His right 
hand holds his sword, his left is laid over his right 
arm and holds his cap. The open military cloak 
displays the Pour le Mérite order. Hindenburg’s 
head is over 4 ft. long, his sabre is over 20 ft. long. 
His boots are so big that ten men could be 
hidden in one of them. The weight of the wooden 
monument will be 20 tons, and will be built of 21 
separate portions, carved out of 125 thick planks. 
Into the head and hands no nails wil! be hammered. 





To cover the other parts 1,600,000 nails will be 
required. The nail armour is calculated to weigh 
10 tons. An iron nail will cost a mark, a silver 
nail 5 marks, a gold nail 100 marks. Each contri- 
butor will be presented with a pin bearing the 
inscription, * For the Iron Hindenburg, 1915.’ ” 
What will be the next development of 
German “ Kultur” ? J. R. THORNE. 


Martyrs IN ENGLAND, 1400-1611.—I 
propose to redeem my oromise made at 
11S. i. 334, under the heading of ‘ Lists of 
Martyrs,’ by means of a short note. 

The ‘ List of Persons burned for Heresy 
in England,’ compiled by the late Rev. 
W. A. Summers, and printed in the Congre- 
gational Historical Society’s Transactions at 

vol. ii. pp. 362-70, sets out the names of 
some 455 persons, according to the summary 
at p. 370. This summary is divided into 
periods thus :— 

“ From the first Statute of Heresy, 1400, to the 
renunciation of Papal Supremacy, 1534, 111; 
remainder under Henry VIII. to 1547, 51; 
under Edward VI., 1547-53, 2; under Philip and 


Mary, 1553-8, 284; under Elizabeth and 
James I., 1558-1611, 7. Total, 455.”’ 


The list proper opens with the name of 
William Sawtre, alias Chatrys, burned in 
Smithfield 26 Feb., 1401, and closes with 
Bartholomew Legate, in Smithfield also, 
18 May, and Edward Wightman, of Burton- 
on-Trent, 11 April, 1611. There are also 
some few notices (described as of doubtful 
authenticity) concerning earlier sufferers, the 
first being to the effect that in the year 
1210 ‘“‘an Albigensian was burned in 
London, and others in other parts of the 
country.” 

An appendix enumerates some twenty to 
thirty persons put to death in Scotland 
from 1407 to 1558. 

WILLIAM McMvuRRAY. 


St. Anne and St. Agnes, Xce., 
Gresham Street, E.C. 


Tre-Names.—The “ tee’’-name, that is 
to say, ‘“‘to”’-name, or nickname, is still 
prevalent among Scots fishermen to a 
degree not generally understood cn this side 
of the Border. Here is an example from 
The Banffshire Advertiser, Buckie, of 
19 August :— 

“ Cowrrn. — At 5, Commerce Street, Buckie, 
on the 18th inst., Willliam Cowie, ‘‘ Codlin,” 
fisherman, aged 79 years.” 

‘* Tee ’’-names are used in legal documents 
as well. J. M. Buttocu. 

123, Pall Mall, S.W. 

{See also the examples cited at 1158, xi. 320, 
405, 480.] 
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Oueries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
tormation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


A Swaunitt MS.—The second volume of 
the ‘ Asiatic Researches’ (1799) contains 
(pp. 77-107) a paper by Sir William Jones, 
entitled ‘ Remarks on the Island of Hinzuan 
or Johanna,’ in which the following passage 
occurs :-— 

‘*He [Sayyad Ahmed] gave Captain Williamson, 
who wished to present some literary curiosities to 
the library at Dublin, a small roll, containing a 
hymn in Arabic letters, but in the language of 
Mombasa, which was mixed with Arabic; but 
it hardly deserved examination, since the study of 
languages has little intrinsic value, and is only 
useful as the instrument of real knowledge, wank 
we can scarce expect from the poets of the 
Mozambique.” 

In spite of the opinion thus expressed, a 
Swahili MS. of the eighteenth century, or 
earlier, is certainly worth inquiring after. 
Unfortunately, it is not clear from the above 
whether the gift was thought worth pre- 
serving. 

Capt. Williamson would seem to have been 
in command of the Crocodile, in which Sir 
William Jones made the voyage, arriving 
off the island of Johanna on 28 July, 1783. 
“The library at Dublin” is regrettably 
vague, and inquiries at Trinity College and 
at the Royal Irish Academy have failed 
to trace any gift of Oriental MSS. by Capt. 
Williamson to either of those collections. 

Any information which will enable me to 
trace the whereabouts of the MS., if known 
to be dn existence, will be welcome. 

A. WERNER, 
Lecturer in Swahili, King’s College, London. 


EncuisH Prirate’s Haun, 1579.—The 
ordinary history books say nothing about 
any English naval activity against Spain in 
1579, a year in which the two nations were 
supposed to be at peace, though as a matter 
cf fact each was harassing the other by 
underhand methods se far as possible. On 
12 Aug., 1579, the Papal Nuncio at Mad1id, 
Mgr. Filippo Sega, Bishop of Piacenza, wrote 
to Cardinal Tolomeo Galli, Papal Secretary 
cf State, as follows :— 

* Please God, the occasion of this English pirate 
having taken the fleet of the Indies, with a loss to 
his Majesty alone (not including the other 
sufferers) of six hundred thousand scudi [i.e., 
dollars], may be enough to make his Majesty 
resolve not to tolerate any longer the great losses 
and insults which he has accepted and still accepts 
from this wicked woman [i.e., Queen Elizabeth].” 


| 
| The letter from which the above translaticn 
| has been made will ke found in the Tran- 
| scripts from the Archivio Vaticano, Nunzia- 
tura di Spagna, xxii., in the Record Office. 
Who was the English pirate in question, 
and when and where did he make this haul 
of 50,0001. ? JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


JOHN LONGMAN: SpPINETS.—Can any of 
the readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ give me information 
with regard to John Longman, of 131, Cheap- 


side, a maker of spinets ? H. A. L. 
‘Dame Wicerns oF LEE’: ‘Srx LirrLe 
PrincEssEs.’— Will some correspondent 


kindly tell me where are to be got two 
children’s books, ‘ Dame Wiggins of Lee ’ and 
‘Six Little Princesses’? G. 8.' Parry. 


Wititett Famity. (See ante, p. 182.)— 
(1) Thomas Willett, first Mayor of New 
York. It has been asserted by many 
authorities, including the ‘ D.N.B.,’ that the 
above Thomas Willett was the son of the 


Rev. Andrew Willet, Rector of Barley, 
Herts, 1598-1621. No authority for the 


statement has ever been given that I know 
of, and it is in the hope that some corre- 
spondent may be able to furnish a clue as to 
his real parentage and ancestry that this 
query is written. 

The Rev. Andrew Willet had a son 
Thomas, baptized at Barley on 29 Aug., 
1605, but, according to the inscription on the 
tombstone of New York’s first Mayor, who 
died 4 Aug., 1674, he was “in ye 64 Year 
of his age” at the timeof his death. 
(v. The New York Genealogical and Bio- 
graphical Record, vol. xx, p. 44.) Conse- 
quently, he was born between September‘ 
1610, and July, 1611, or more than five 
years later than the baptism of the Rev. 
Andrew Willet’s son Thomas. The Barley 
family spelt the name with one ¢; the in- 
scription on the Mayor's tombstone spells 
the name with two. If the Mayor's baptism 
is recorded in the registers of some parish 
church in England, it should appear in 
either the year 1610 or 1611. He left the 
following children, given in order of their 
births: Martha, John, Sarah, Thomas, 
Hester, James, Hezekiah, David, Andrew, 
Samuel, and Rebecca. It is possible that 
one of his sons may have been named 
after his unknown father. ; 

(2) Henry Willet, of London, a Royalist, 
died 1670. Wanted, his parentage and 
ancestry. According to a pedigree of the 
family of ‘ Willett of St. Kitts,’ published 
in ‘ Caribbeana,’ vol. ii. p. 290, the above 
Henry Willet is swpposed to have been the 
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son of the Rev. Raphe Willett, Rector of 
Iecomb, co. Worcester, 1616, and grandson 
of the Rev. Ralph Willett of Broadwell, 
co. Gloucester (died about 1598), who heads 
the pedigree in Hutchins’s ‘ Dorset,’ vol. iii. 
p- 306. From an article in The N.Y. Gen. 
and Biog. Record, vol. xxxiii. p. 106, I gather 
that Brentham’s ‘ History of Ely Cathedral ’ 
(I have not consulted the original) gives his 
father as the Rev. Andrew Willet, Prebendary 
of Ely 1587, later Rector of Barley, the 
latter being the son of the Rev. Thomas 
Willet (1510-98), Prebendary of Ely 1560, 
and Rector of Barley 1571-98. 

In an obituary notice in The Gentleman's 
Magazine, . 169, of Ralph Willett, of Merley, 
died Jan. 13, 1795, a greatgrandson of the 
above Henry Willet of London and Martha, 
daughter of Thomas Robinson, his wife, it is 
stated that he was ‘‘ descended from Tho. 
W., Preb. of Ely 1560, whose son Andrew 
succeeded him in that preferment 1587.’ 

If we accept the authority of The Gentle- 
man's Magazine, seemingly confirmed by 
Brentham’s ‘ History of Ely Cathedral,’ it 
would appear that the supposition that 
Henry Willet was the son of the Rev. Raphe 
Willett, as given in the pedigree in ‘ Carib- 
beana,’ is proved to be without basis. Is 
there any first-hand evidence or proof, out- 
side of the two authorities cited, showing 
that Henry Willet was the son of the Rev. 
Andrew Willet of Barley ? 

E. HAVILAND HILiLMAN, F.S.G. 

4, Somers Place, Hyde Park, W. 


GENERAL SANKEY.—Who was. General 
Sankey, said to be an officer in Cromwell’s 
army, who settled in Roscommon, Ireland ? 
Did he leave descendants ? 
coat of arms ? 

Finchampstead, Berks. 


E. E. Cope. 


Vincent Le Buanc.—Dr. Edward Browne, 
when walking about the streets of Larissa, 
remembered “‘ the sad fate of Vincent Le 
Blanc, who lost his liberty, besides other 
misfortunes,’ for unwittingly desecrating 
the grave of a Turkish saint. Where could 
I find particulars of his punishment ? 

j ma Paes ce 


THE Fasric oF CATHEDRALS.—Is it not 
strange that of the many guides and books 
dealing with English cathedrals there is 
none—at least, I know of none—which tells 
of what they are built ? Presumably local 
stone is generally used, but is this so ? 

May I suggest that a note from one of 
your readers who can give the information 
would be welcome ? Lucis. 


What was his) 


AvuTHoRS WANTED.—In MS. works, sub- 
sequent to 1668, Dr. Ralph Cudworth 
quotes thus :— 

‘*A late strenuous assertor of Free-Will has 
written : ‘Ipsum Bonum quod honestum seu potius 
rectum dicitur quodque rationis Superioris objec- 
tum est non appetitur ab homine pari et «quali 
amoris gradu cum bono delectabile sed tamyuam 
medium solum quoad dilectabilis illius Boni primi 
fruitionem pervenitur. Amatur enim eo tantum 
fine ut Boni delectabile tanquam proemium Amoris 
per illud obtineatur quod ipsum certissimum atque 
infallibile Signum est Summum Hominis Bonum 
esse non posse quia Summum est quod omnia 
appetunt propter se et propter quod alia omnia 
appetuntur.’” 

Who was the late strenuous assertor ? 

The origin of the countless errors in the 
quotations in Cudworth’s published works 
is to be found in his practice of dictating 
to an amanuensis. If I succeed in pub- 
lishing his remaining MSS., I hope to identify 
his quotations and correct them. I shall be 
pleased to hear from any reader interested 
in Cambridge Neo-Platonism. 

J. C. WHITEBROOK. 

24, Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn. 


Perhaps one of your readers could give 
me some information regarding the poem in 
which occur the lines, 

If every raindrop from the sky 
Were to say, “* What good am I?” 
I have a recollection of such a poem in an 
old school-book, but cannot trace it. 
J. F. CROWLEY. 


Sans te plaindre du temps qui coule comme I’onde, 
Use bien de celui que tu tiens en ta main: 
Tu n’as qu'un jour a toi, Car peut-estre 
demain 
La mort te forcera d’abandonner le Monde. 
Who was the author of the above quota- 
tion, and where can I find it ? 
IsRAEL SOLOMONS. 


VIOLATION OF SaNncTUARY.—The Greeks 
are said to have heen in the habit of enforcing 
| the surrender of a criminal who had taken 
|refuge in a sanctuary by kindling fires 
round the building. I shall feel obliged for 


a reference to this practice. W. CROOKE. 
| 





Kaye's ‘ History OF THE SEPOY War.’ — 
‘Information is desired regarding the various 
editions of this work. Sir John W. Kaye 
wrote three volumes, the third being pub- 
lished in 1876, shortly after his death. Each 
of the three volumes ran through several 
editions, being published independently of 
the rest. Each volume, therefore, has, 
for bibliographical purposes, to be treated 
as a separate book. 
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The continuation of the history by 
Malleson, after Kaye’s death, is not now 
being dealt with. I give such information 
as I have already gathered about Kaye’s 
three volumes :— 


Vol. I.: published in 1864; second 
edition, 1865; fifth edition, 1870; sixth 
edition, 1872; seventh edition, 1875; 


eighth edition, 1877; ninth edition, 1880. 

Information wanted about the third and 
fourth editions. 

Vol. II. : published in 1870; new edition, 
1874 (? second or third); fourth edition, 
1878; fifth edition, 1888. 

Tf the “ new edition ” of 1874 is the second 
edition, in what year was the third pub- 
lished, and vice versa ? 


Vol. III.: published in 1876; 
edition, 1877; fourth edition, 1880. 
Information wanted as to the second 
edition. J. H. LEstte. 
31, Kenwood Park Road, Sheffield. 


third 


BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED.— 
(1) Vincent Warren, Vicar of Marcham, 
Berks, 1724. When did he die? (2) 
Thomas Washer, Vicar of Snodland, Kent, 
1712-48. When did he die? (3) George 
Watson, son of George Watson of York, 
graduated B.A. at Cambridge from Trin. 
Coll., 1706-7. Particulars of his career 
and the date of his death wanted. (4) John 
Waverley, graduated M.A. at Cambridge 
from Trin. Coll., 1633. Any information 
concerning him would be of use. (5) Joseph 
Weld, M.A., Tutor of Trin. Coll., Camb., 
1676-81, Vicar of Ware, Herts, 1681-2, and 
of Kirkby Masham, Yorks, 1682. Particu- 
lars of his parentage and the date of his 
death wanted. (6) Cornelius Wells, Vicar 
of Kirkby Masham, 1578. Particulars of 
his parentage and the date of his death 
wanted. G. F. R. B. 


““THE SHAKESPEARE’S HEaAp.’’—In what 
street was this famous and disreputable 
tavern situated ? ‘The Memoirs of the 
Shakespeare’s Head in Covent Garden,’ a 
now somewhat scarce work in two volumes, 
was published in 1755 by F. Noble. 

Horace BLEACKLEY. 


Mrs. HENRY STEPHENS, NEE PLANTA.— 
Miss Planta, a sister of Joseph Planta (1744— 
1827), the Librarian of the British Museum, 
married the Rev. Henry Stephens. I should 
be much obliged for any information about 
her or her husband. 

Horace BLEACKLEY. 





Cookson oF Darrineton.—Could any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ tell me if the Cooksons 
cf Darrington, Yorks, were originally a 
branch of the Cooksons of Settle, Yorks ? 

Richard Cookson of Darrington was there 
in 1624, for in that year he married. Bap- 
tisms of his children appear in the Parish 
Register, and the line is carried down to 
1800. 

This Richard Cookson may have come 
to Darrington from Settle and founded the 
Darrington family. 

I was told that a family of Cookson was 
seated at Rothwell—one of whose members 
was an eminent divine at Leeds. 

Possibly Richard Cookson was related to 
one of these families. 

Please reply direct. 

REGINALD G. SMITH. 

2, Manor Road, Brockley, S.E. 


£.—Why has the £ for pounds sterling 
a stroke or strokes through the middle of it ? 
R. B. Pot. 


THE WHITE RosE oF YorK.—How did 
the white rose originally become associated 
with the city of York previous to the Wars 
of the Roses ? T. BEwtay. 





Replies. 


THE SITE OF THE GLOBE. 


(11 S. x. 209, 290, 335; xi. 447; xii. 10, 50, 
70, 121, 1438, 161.) 


Dr. Martin, in the first portion of his 
reply, states that he has good grounds for 
supposing that I do not correctly construe 
a@ passage in the Coram Rege Roll, 1616. 
Tt would have been helpful if he had given 
the reasons for these good grounds instead 
of replying in general terms. 

It seems to me that the passage to which 
he refers is perfectly clear. The land on 
which the Globe was built abutted “ upon 
a lane there, called Maiden Lane, towards 
the south.” The only interpretation of 
these words is that Maiden Lane formed the 
southern boundary of the land on which 
the Globe was built. 

Dr. MARTIN says :-— 

“In order to prove that the Coram Rege Roll 
stated that the ground upon which the playhouse 
was erected lay to the north of Maiden Lane, Mr. 
Hvsparp finds it necessary to dispose of the fact 
that the existing Globe Alley lies to the south of 
Maiden Lane.” 
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I have never attempted to dispose of the 
Globe Alley on the south side of Maiden Lane ; 
all I have said is that it was not the original 
Globe Alley which led to the Playhouse. 

Dr. Martin says that 

‘an entirely independent proof that the Globe 
Alley of the Close Roll of 1626 was situated within 
the limits of the estate now held by Barclay, 
Perkins & Co., which is wholly to the south of 
Maid Lane, is furnished by a deed by which the 
brewery estate was conveyed to Barclay & 
Perkins in 1787.” 
This document, which was prepared nearly 
150 years after the theatre was pulled down, 
cannot be accepted as good evidence as 
against the documents and views which were 
made at the time. It is no proof in the 
common acc2ptation of the term. 

There is no need for me te repeat the 
evidence contained in my reply (ante, p. 11) 
in respect to the Globe Alley on the 
north of Maiden Lane. It is shown by 
Visscher in his view of Southwark; it is also 
shown by Merian and by Vanden Hoeye, 
and by Morden & Lea, and by Boisseau 
in his * Profil de la Ville de Londre.’ Globe 
Alley was not “ hypothetical” to these men 
who made their autoptic views. 


But Dr. Martin says that my “ faith! 


in the literal accuracy of Visscher’s repre- 
sentation of the Clink is far greater than his 
own.” This undoubtedly is so, and I may 
point out that the contemporary evidence 
is the best evidence, and to deny the accuracy 
of Visscher is to condemn Merian, Vanden 
Hoeye, Morden & Lea, and also Boisseau, 
without advancing any substantial reason for 
doubting their accuracy. I admit that they 
may have copied from each other, but the 
reasons advanced by Dr. Martin in support 


of Visscher being ‘wholly unreliable” 
clearly and undeniably show that Dr. 
Martin has misread the view. He _ has 


fallen into the error of mistaking the way 
or lane, Globe Alley, leading to the Playhouse, 
for Maiden Lane. I have seen his article 
in The Antiquary, in which he has uncon- 
sciously made the same error. He refers 
me to this article, in which, he says, are the 
reasons set out for thinking that the lane 
indicated by Visscher represents the first 
part of Maiden Lane. 

No reasons are advanced in The Antiquary 
for his conclusions ; he has apparently slipped 
unconsciously in mistaking one lane for the 
other. 

If Dr. Martin will examine Visscher in 
the light of what I have attempted to point 
out, he will find that Maiden Lane falls 
wholly outside Visscher’s view, and he will 








also discover that Visscher has “ ignored ”’ 
the Rose Playhouse for the same reason. 
If the view had been rightly interpreted, 
it would not have been so lightly con- 
demned. GEORGE HUBBARD, F.S.A. 


(To be continued.) 


FITZJAMES. 
(11 8. xii. 100.) 


I am nct aware how far vour correspondent 
has pursued the history ct his family, but I 
am hopeful that the references which I am 
giving below may contain some new facts, 
and perhaps give clues to what he is actually 
seeking. If all the material to which I 
refer is worked up, a very considerable bedy 
of information will be available. It was 
my intention at first to write a narrative 
account of the Fitzjames family, but I 
found the data soon became tco ample for 
the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ , 

Put briefly, the story of the family 
begins with James Fitzjames, who lived in 
the fifteenth century, and married Elearor 
Draycot, daughter of Simon Draycot, 
the heiress of Redlynch, a house near 
Bruton (Somerset). They had _ three 
sons —John, who styles himself ‘“ Senior 
of Redlynch’’; Richard, who became 
Bishop of London; and a third, who was 
the ancestor of a branch of the family which 
later on settled at Leweston in Dorsetshire. 
Late in the sixteenth century, or early in 
the seventeenth, Redlynch passed into the 
hands of the Gorges family. The Somerset 
branch of the Fitzjameses almost disappears, 
though some are found at Charlton Mackrell. 
Other places where search should be made 
are Uphill, Corston, North Cheriton, Long 
Burton (Dorset), and, of course, Bruton. 

The principal source for the history of 
the family is an article in the Somersetshire 
Arch. and Nat. Hist. Soc. Proceedings for 
1878, by the Rev. Frederick Brown. This 
contains a collection of excerpts from 
Fitzjames wills, and I have rarely read a 
more delightful series of testamentary 
extracts. Mr. Brown made researches at 
Somerset House over a period of many 
years. Mr. F. A. Crisp issued privately a 
series of six volumes of his extracts from 
‘ Somersetshire Wills.’ The article to which 
I refer is an amplification of the Fitzjames 
items. A few copies were printed off 
separately as a pamphlet. The material 
in the article consists almost entirely of 
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extracts from P.C.C. wills. Collinson gives 
many references to the history of the family, 
but the unfinished ‘ History of Somerset,’ 
by the Re.. W. Phelps, has what is probably 
the best account of Redlynch, the house 
associated with their history (see Phelps, 
vol. i. pp. 247-9). Hutchins’s ‘ Dorset,’ 
vol. iv. pp. 129-33, is important as containing 
a tabulated pedigree up to the eighteenth 
century. It also has extracts from registers 
and monumental inscriptions of the Fitz- 
james family. Although the Rev. F. Brown 
tapped the Fitzjames wills in Somerset 
House rather freely for his article (see above), 
it would be advisable to compare his notes 
with the printed Calendar of P.C.C. Wills 
up to date as issued. In Archeologia, 
vol. xxxv. pp. 306-7, there is a good article 
by Edward Foss upon the relationship 
between Richard Fitzjames, Bishop of 
London, and Sir John Fitzjames, Lord 


Chief Justice. I think he corrects Lord 
Campbell’s statements here and _ there. 


Three (at least’ of the Fitzjames family were 
parsons, and held many Somerset livings. 
Particulars of these will be found in F. W. 
Weaver’s ‘Somerset Incumbents.’ 

Bruton Grammar School owes its founda- 
tion to the Fitzjames family, and details of 
this endowment will be found in A. F. 
Leach’s ‘ English Scheols at the Reforma- 
tion’ and in ‘The Bruton Register.’ In 
1889 the Rev. Edmund Hobhouse, formerly 
Fellow of Merton, and Bishop of Nelson, N.Z., 
presented to Bruton Schoo] the boss bearing 
Bishop Fitzjames’s delphin, with the follow- 
ing inscription, now placed over the head- 
master’s chair :— 

‘*To the memory of Richard Fitzjames, Warden 
of Merton College, Bishop of London, Co-Founder 
of this School, A.p. 1519. This boss bearing his 
badge, removed from Merton Chapel, was placed 
here a.p. 1889.” 

The Dorsetshire branch at Leweston were 
connected with the Duke of Northumberland, 
and in the Duke’s muniment room are 
numerous seventeenth-century documents, 
particulars of which I append :— 

4to. Entry book of letters of John Fitz-James 
{most of them dated from Leweston, co. Dorset], 
20 Oct., 1645, to 23 June, 1647. [Grace, daughter 
of Sir George John Fitz-James (who died in 1670), 
married Sir George Strode; her daughter Grace 
married Henry Thynne; her daughter Frances 
married the Earl of Hertford, father of the first 
Duchess of Northumberland.] 

4to. Entry book of letters of John Fitz-James 
{most of them dated from Leweston], 30 Aug., 
1647, to 10 Nov., 1649. 

4to. Entry book of letters of John Fitz-James 
{most of them dated from Leweston], 17 Nov., 
1649, to 17 March, 1651/2. 





4to. Entry book of letters of John Fitz-James 
[most of them dated from Leweston], May, 1653, 
to 27 Sept., 1668. 

Folio. Entry book of letters of John Fitz-James 
[most of them dated from Leweston], 9 Sept., 
1654, to 2 Sept., 1656. 

‘olic. Entry book of letters of John Fitz-James 
{most of them dated from Leweston], 26 Jan., 
1657, to 2 Sept., 1662. 

4to. Entry book of letters of John Fitz-James 
[most of them dated from Leweston], 5 Dec., 
1668, to 15 June, 1670. 

Alphabetical commonplace book belonging to 
John Fitz-James. Paper, small 4to, seventeenth 
century. It contains chiefly Latin phrases and 
interpretations. 


Folio. Commonplace book. ‘ Liber Johannis 
Fitz-James, anno Dni 1640. Thoughe readinge 
doe furnish and direct a man’s judgment, yet it 
doth not wholly governe it. Therefore lett thy 
readinge bee mixed with ye conversation of 
discreet, able, and understandinge men, without 
which yu canst make little use of thy readinge 
either for thyselfe or ye comonw. where thou 
livest, the one beinge ye chiefest and principall 
guide of our actions; the other butt supple- 
mentall. F.”—Pp. 672. 

4to. Commonpace book. “ Liber Johannis 
Fitz-James, Det Christus studiis vela secunda 
meis, begun 1640.”" Pp. 1-159, and two leaves not 
numbered. At p. 23 begins: ‘‘ Of the Parliament 
and of ye manner and forme of holding of it in ye 
time of Edw. son to King Elthred....written 
out of a copye of my father, Leweston Fitz James, 
&e.”’ At p. 45, Notes of proceedings in Parlia- 
ment, beginning 5 Aug., 1641. At p. 139, An 
account of the reception of Prince Charles in 
Spain. 

12mo. A commenplace 
“Liber Jo. Fitz James,” 


book. On_ fly-leaves 
“Sarah Fitz James, 


1641.” Begins “‘Of ye invention of ye nine 
muses.” 

4to. Receipts. “‘ Katherine Beale, Katherine 
Stephens, Aug. the 3, anno 1641. One end 


commences, ‘To cure the goute’’; the other 
end, ‘‘ To candy rock candy that you may make 
sugar candy.” 

4to. “A booke of receipts, written by me 
Eleanor FitzJames ” ; begun 1667, pp. 33. Mise. 
entries, pp. 34-43. 

4to. ‘‘ A booke of medecines,”’ pp. 
index; “a booke of receiptes of cookerye,” 
contents 7 leaves, pp. 1-56; ‘“‘the manner of 
medecines gathered into x tables”; ‘ Fitzjames 
his cordiall electuary”’’; index. “This is 
Eadithe Beales boke, vii of Aprill, 1576.” “ Grace 
Strode her book, Aprill ye 29th, 1693; this book 
was my grandmother FitzJames grandmother 
Beales, who was att Paris in the massicar of 
St. Bartholumus day in the rain of Charles ye 
ninth of France.” 


1-150, and 


Three members of the Fitzjames family 
have biographies in the ‘ D.N.B.’: James 
Fitzjames, Duke of Berwick, 1670-1734 ; 
Sir John Fitzjames, 1470-1542; and 
Richard Fitzjames, Bishop cf London, 
died 1522. 
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There is a private Act of Parliament, 
22 and 23 Charles ITI. ec. 11 :— 

“To enable the daughters and co heires of 
Sir John Fitzjames to joyne in a sale of Lands 
for payment of his debts.” 

This has reference to the Dorset branch. 


Various legal cases are associated with 
the history of the family (see an article by 
Canon Jackson in The Wilts Arch. Mag., 
vol. viii.). Other references are :— 

William Hartegyll v. William Fitzjames 
and others: assault on plaintiff's wife and 
stoppage of a right of way. P.R.O. Star 
Chamber Proc., i. 10. 

William Hartegyll v. William Fitzjames : 
re hunting deer in Burcombe Walk. P.R.O. 
Star Chamber Proc., i. 322. 

William Culverwell v. Sir James Fitzjames. 
P.R.O. Chancery Proc., Series II., i. 56. 

Anthony Stowell v. Nicholas Fitzjames : 
assault at Taunton and Wiveliscombe. 
P.R.O. Star Chamber Proc., i. 217. 

Richard Eilles v. John Fitzjames: con- 
cerning the chapel of West Bradley. P.R.O. 
Cal. of Chancery Proc., i. 265. 

_ Richard Wattes against Sir James Fitz- 
james : concerning manor of North Cadbury. 
P.R.O. Chancery Proc., Series II., i. 415. 


Action by John Callowe, alias Otys, 
against James Fitzjames: assault. P.R.O. 
Star Chamber Proc., i. 290 

Edmund Lord Bray v. Nicholas Fitz- 


james: manor of Eastham. P.R.O. Chan- 
cery Proc., i. 25. 

William Whibby v. John Fitzjames : con- 
cerning the Rectory of St. John the Baptist, 
Glastonbury. P.R.O. Cal. of Chancery 
Proc., iii. 295. 

Edward Gryffyn v. John Hall : poaching in 
— Park. P.R.O. Star Chamber Proc., 
i. 309. 

Sir James Fitzjames v. Roger Mawdelye. 
P.R.O. Chancery Proc., Series II., i. 145. 

Thomas Whalesburgh v. John Fitzjames : 
ve manor of Alford. P.R.O. Early Chancery 
Proc., i. 157. 

The Herald and Genealogist, vol. iii. p. 424, 
has a short pedigree connecting Lord 
Waldegrave’s family with the Fitzjames. 

In The Gent. Mag., 1742, p. 499, I find 
among the deaths :— 

“Mr. Ralph Fitzjames, an eminent mohair and 
tabby weaver, worth 40,0001.” 

Sir Thomas Lawrence’s portrait of Mrs- 
Maguire, in the possession of the Duke of 
Abercorn, includes in the picture a portrait 
of Arthur Fitzjames, a boy. There is a 
photogravure plate of the picture in Lord 
Ronald Gower’s book upon Lawrence. 





It was at Leweston, the Dorset seat of the 
family, that Bishop Ken was taken suddenly 
ill in March, 1711. From there he was 
moved to Longleat, where he died. 


A. L. HUMPHREYS. 
187, Piccadilly, W. 


In the ‘ Obit Book of the English Bene 
dictines, 1600-1912,’ privately printed in 
1913 for Dom Henry Norbert Birt, O.S.B., 
priest of Downside Abkey, at ; p. 32-3, I 
find the following account of Dom Nicholas 
Fitzjames, who died 16 May, 1652 :— 

“Born at Redlynch, Somerset, circa 1572¢ 
Fifth and youngest son of Richard Fitzjames o 
Redlynch, Esq., and his wife Mary, daughter o 
William Francis of Combe Flory. Educated at 
Gloucester Hall, Oxford. Entered English Col- 
lege, Douay, 4 Nov., 1599. Matriculated in 
Douay University, 4 May, 1600. Confirmed and 
tonsured, 4 Aug., 1600. Ordained in minor 
orders, 20 Dec., 1600 ; sub-d2acon, 22 Dec., 1600 ; 
deacon, 16 March, 1601; priest, 7 April, 1601- 
Sent on the English Mission, 11 June, 1601. 


Entered Benedictine Order at St. Gregory’s, 
Douay. Clothed, 12 May, 1607; professed, 


15 May, 1608. Sent to St. Lawrence’s, Dieu- 
lonard, where he was Novice Master, also Sub- 
prior for a short time in 1610. Sent again on the 
Mission, and died at Stourton, Wiltshire.” 

I believe that the names of the four elder 
brothers of Dom Nicholas are to be found in 
Foster’s ‘ Alumni Oxonienses.’ 

In 1590 one George Fitzjames of “‘ Lewson,” 
in the diocese of Bristol, entered Winchester 
College, aged 10 (Kirby, ‘ Winchester 
Scholars,’ p. 155). 

It seems probable that the Fitzjames 
family of Redlynch were all recusants, and 
that, having been reduced to penury by the 
persecution under Elizabeth and James 1 
they ceased to have their descent recorded. 

One John Fitzjames, who took the degree 
of B.A. at Oxford in 1524, became, thirty 
years later, Archdeacon of Taunton and 
Rector of Chew Magna and Dinder. He 
fled abroad on the accession of Queen 
Elizabeth, and was succeeded, after depriva- 
tion, in his Archdeaconry in 1560, and, after 
resignation, in his Rectory in 1564. He died 
in exile before 1588. 

JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 





OVERLAND PANORAMA (11 S. xii. 140).— 
The panorama of ‘The Overland Mail’ was 
a very amusing entertainment given in 1852 
at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, by Albert 
Smith. He was the author of ‘The Adven- 
tures of Mr. Ledbury,’ and a constant contri- 
butor to Punch. He died in 1860. 

CONSTANCE RUSSELL. 
Swallowfield Park, Reading. 














About the year mentioned (1852) there 
was an exhibition of a Panorama of the 
Overland Route to India, at the Gallery of 
Illustration in Regent Street, London. It 
consisted of a series of very effective and 
well-painted views of the principal sights to 
be seen on a journey from England to India 
by the mail route. A running commentary 
was supplied by a guide who stood on the 
stage by the side of the pictures. The 
Panorama was shown by artificial light, and 
the audience was seated. Some of the 
effects were most successful. I remember 
one of the mail steamer blowing off steam 
after arrival at Alexandria. I cannot say 
whether the pictures were transparent or 
not, but I think some of them, at least, must 
have been. A printed guide-book was sold 
in the Gallery, of oblong shape with illus- 
trations of many of the pictures in outline. 
It was a popular and refined entertainment, 


and no doubt was noticed in leading 
London newspapers of that time. 
R. B. Pot. 


DEDICATION OF Lapy CHAPEL (11 S. xii. 
160).—In churches dedicated to the Virgin, 
as the collegiate Southwell, as well as in the 
monastic Tewkesbury, an additional or 
popular altar of Our Lady was provided 
away from the high altar. Of the cathedrals 
dedicated to the B.V.M., Lincoln has, 
properly, no Lady Chapel ; but Lady Chapels 
are found at Chester, Hereford, Salisbury, 
and Worcester. A. R. Bayrry. 


The Abbey Church at Tewkesbury was 
dedicated to the Blessed Virgin Mary— 
St. Mary—and until the Reformation there 
was a Lady Chapel at the extreme east end. 
This chapel was in course of reconstruction 
at the time of the dissolution of monasteries, 
and was later on entirely destroyed (see 
“The Abbey Church of Tewkesbury,’ &c., 
by H. J. L. J. Massé, London, George 
Bell & Sons, 1909). HENRY Howarp. 


THE Knotiys Famiry (11 8. xii. 141).— 
Sir Francis K., Treasurer of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s Household, married Catherine, 
daughter of William Carey, esquire of the 
body to Henry VIII.. by Mary, daughter of 
Sir Thomas Boleyn, Farl of Wiltshire. His 
father Robert Knollys (d. 1521) is said by 
Dugdale to have been descended from Sir 
Robert Knollys or Knolles (d. 1407) the 
soldier, but this is an error. Sir Francis’s 
pedigree cannot be authentically traced 
beyond Sir Thomas K., Mayor of London 
in 1399 and 1410, from whom Sir Francis’s 
father was fifth in descent. Sir Robert, 
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the military commander, left no legitimate: 
male heirs, and it is very doubtful whether 
he was even, as some have supposed, the 
father of Emme or Margaret Knolles, who 
married John Babington of Aldrington, 
Devon. A. R. BAytLey. 

[A reply from Mr. Francis Renton will appear 
on the 25th inst.] 


Lonpon Printers (1] 8. xii. 139).— 
(Thomas) Ilive, Aldersgate Street, is included 
ina list of printers issued by William Bowyer 
in White-Friars, 1724. See Timperley’s‘ Dic- 
tionary of Printers,’ 1839, p. 632. A note is 
appended to his name : “‘ This was the father 
of Jacob, Abraham, and Isaac Ilive, who 
were all printers, and of whom notices will 
be given hereafter.’ I can, however, find 
a notice only of Jacob Ilive, who died 1768. 
See p. 718. I am aware that the ‘D.N.B.’ 
gives 1763 as the date of his death. 

Won. H. PEET. 


2. Thomas Ilive, of Aldersgate Street, 
was, I suppose, identical with one of those 
‘said to be highflyers ” (see ‘ Negus’s List,’ 
1724, in Nichols, ‘ Lit. Anecd.,’ i. 309), who 
married Elizabeth (born 1669, died 29 Aug., 
1733), daughter of Thomas James, printer ; 
and was father of Jacob llive (1705-63), 
printer, letter-founder, and author (vide 
‘D.N.B., xxviii. 414), of Abraham (died 
at Oxford, 1777), and of Isaac Ilive, also 
printers. A. R. BAYLEY. 


St. ANDREW: NaTIONAL Cotours (11 8° 
xii. 49, 110).—Your correspondent B. D.’s 
query as to what colour was connected 
with St. Andrew as patron saint of Scotland, 
accompanied by the statement that “ blue 
was formerly worn at St. George’s tide,” 
opens up the no less interesting question as 
to what extent the colours connected with 
the patron saints of the United Kingdom 
agree with or differ from those which also 
might fairly be considered as national colours, 
being associated with the armorial insignia 
of the several nations composing that king- 
dom. In this connexion I do not include 
the Royal livery colours, which may be said 
to be more afiected by the several sovereigns 
or Royal houses in their individual capacity, 
though these again generally bear some 
relation to their armorial insignia. 

Our national saints—St. George for Eng- 
land, St. Andrew for Scotland, and St. Pat- 
rick for Ireland—have each his well-known 
Order: the Garter, the Thistle, and St. Pat- 
rick. I do not here include Wales, which is 
a Principality merely, and the subject, as 
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yet, of no distinct Order, despite its patron 
saint in St. David. It, however, equally has 
its badge, the red dragon, still worn by some 
of the Welsh regiments. 

Again, these component parts of the 
United Kingdom have their separate floral 
emblems: the rose fcr England, the thistle 
for Scotland, the shamrock for Ireland, and 
the leek for Wales; all of which are, more 
or less, sported by loyal individuals of those 
several nations on their respective saints’ 
days. 

Yovr correspondent J. T. T. (p. 110) 
suggests that green is the colour connected 
with St. Andrew, as being the colour of the 
Scottish Order of the Thistle with which 
St. Andrew is associated. It would certainly 
seem that dark green is now the colour of 
the ribbon of the order, though prior to its 
revival by Queen Anne in 1703 it would 
appear to have been a light blue. This is a 
subject, I think, which is worthy of further 
consideration. 

I was quite unaware until I read B. D.’s 
statement (p. 49) that “‘ blue was formerly 
worn at St. George’s tide.”” And as your 
correspondent gave no reason for this, and 
as I was anxious to know why the actual 
colours of St. George, namely, white and 
red, or either of them, should not have been 
used instead, I consulted what authorities 
I had to hand in the endeavour to trace the 
origin of the custom; and here again the 
principle suggested by J. T. T., namely, the 
colour of the ribbon of the Order, would seem 
to govern. B. D.’s statement certainly is 
borne out by authority. Brand’s ‘ Popular 
Antiquities’ (Ellis’s edition, 1813), vol. i. 
p- 165, has, strange to say, only one reference 
to St. George’s Day (23 April), and it is a 
short one: “It appears that blue coats 
were formerly worn by people of fashion on 
St. George’s Day.” 

Hone in his ‘ Every-Day Book’ (ed. 1866), 
vol. ii. p. 268, gives fuller particulars under 
date 23 April :— 

“On St. George’s Day people of fashion were 
accustomed, even to the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, to wear coats of cloth of blue, 
being the national colour in honour of the national 
saint. This, however, seems to be a reasonable 
conjecture for the custom. Mr. Archdeacon Nares, 
however, and other antiquaries are at a loss for 
the real origin of the usage, which is ancient. 
In old times there were splendid pageants at this 
festival.” 

And again at p. 269 :— 

_ “St. George’s Day at the Court of St. James’s 
is a grand day, and therefore a collar day, and 
observed accordingly by the knights of the different 
orders.” 


| Chambers in his ‘ Book of Days’ (vol. i. 
|p. 539) helps, I think, to make the reason 
of the custom more clear. In speaking of 
St. George, the English patron saint, he 
says :— 

‘* While in the calendars of the Greek and Latin 
churches he shared the twenty-third of April with 
other saints, a Saxon Martyrology declares the 
day dedicated to him alone: and after the 
Conquest his festival was celebrated after the 
approved fashion of Englishmen. In 1344 this 
feast was made memorable by the noble Order of 
St. George, or the Blue Gorter, the institution 
being inaugurated by a grand joust.” 

At the present time, apart from the cus- 
tomary ceremonies that may be observed at 
St. George’s Chapel at Windsor and at other 
places on St. George’s Day, amongst loyal 
Englishmen the red rose is largely worn. To 
this day the Society of Antiquaries of 
London, whose armorial bearings denote 
the cross of St. George, annually elects its 
governing body on 23 April, a custom that 
existed prior to its removal to its present 
head-quarters at Burlington House. Boutell 
(‘ Heraldry, Historical and Popular, 1864) 
states that the ribbon of the Order of St. 
George appears originally to have been black, 
but that Queen Elizabeth changed it to a light 
blue, and by George I. it was again changed 
to dark blue, of which hue it still continues. 

The crosses of the three patron saints are 
red on a white ground for St. George, a 
silver saltire on an azure field tor St. Andrew, 
and a white saltire on a red ground for 
St. Patrick. One would have thought that, 
in the absence of anything taken from the 
respective national armorial insignia, the 
national colours would be those derived from 
the badges of the national saints as here 
given; but, if your correspondents are 
correct, this is not so. Why should the 
colours of the national armorial insignia 
have been passed over? The late Dr. 
Wocdward in his ‘ Heraldry, English and 
Foreign’ (1896), vol. i. p. 69, says :— 

‘* Gules and azure have each the first place 

assigned to them by various heralds, on the ground 
that the tinctures of the arms of the Sovereign 
must be the most honourable. According to this 
reasoning azure would hold the first place in France, 
and gules in England.” 
These tinctures or colours form the “ field” 
of the armorial bearings of France and 
England respectively, and by parity of 
reasoning the national colour of Scotland 
should be gold, and of Ireland blue. 

The ribbon of the Order of St. Patrick 
appears to be light blue. Green, however, 
is popularly supposed to be the national 
colour of Ireland, though it has no place in 
the arms of the sovereign nor in the Crder 
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of the saint, except in the shamrock which 
surmount, the white saltire. 

If the national colour of a country 
depends upon that of the ribbon of the 
Order of its national saint, that for England 
should be dark blue, for Scotland dark 
green, and for Ireland light blue. 

J. S. Upat, F.S.A. 


QUEEN ELIzABETH’s FirtrH PARLIAMENT 
(11 S. xii. 159).—The date given in the 
official return for the dissolution of Queen 
Elizabeth’s fifth Parliament, viz., 14 Sept., 
1585, is doubtless correct in view of the fact 
that the next Parliament was summoned to 
meet at Westminster on 15 Oct., 1586, and 
that more than one month was usually 
a'lowed for a general election. 

It is curious that the published Index 
to the first volume of the Journals of the 
House of Commons contains no index of the 
Journals of the House during the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth after that of the third 
session of her fourth Parliament, held in the 
year 1580. What is the explanation of this ? 

DE H. L. 


This Parliament of the twenty - seventh 
and twenty-cighth years of the reign began 
on 23 Nov., 1584, adjourned over the Christ- 
mas vacation, was prorogued on 29 March, 
1585, and dissolved on 14 Sept., 1586. 

A. R. BAYLey. 


‘THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH’ (11 S. 
xii. 140, 185).—2. (a) Plutarch in his ‘ Life of 
Demosthenes,’ 854D, says that there were 
many signs of what was impending before 
the battle of Cheronea. The scholiast on 
Apollonius of Rhodes, ‘ Argonautica,’ iv. 
1284 sq., where mention is made of statues 
of the gods sweating blood, illustrates it by 
a reference to what happened at Thebes 
during this same war with Philip. See 
Arnold Schaefer, ‘Demosthenes und seine 
Zeit,’ vol. ii. 555. 

2. (b) Cicero in his Third Speech against 
Catiline, 18, speaks of meteors and earth- 
quakes during his consulship, and in the next 
section reminds his hearers how two years 
before statues of gods and men—amongst 
others that of Romulus suckled by the wolf— 
were struck by lightning, and the bronze tab- 
lets of laws melted. Compare Ben Jonson :— 

The statues melt again, and household gods 

In groans confess the travail of the city ; 

The very walls sweat blood before the change, 

And stones start out to ruin ere it comes. 

‘ Catiline,’ I. i. 
Further information may be found in Julius 
Obsequens, *‘ De Prodigiis,’ where it is stated, 
cap. 123, that the statue of Mars sweated. 





4. The question about Ephis and his lion 
has been asked hefore. The name should 
be Elpis. At 10 S. iv. 351 I gave the 
reference in Pliny’s ‘ Natural History,’ viii. 
16 (21), §§ 57, 58. The story is this. Elpis 
was a native of Samos. In the course of a 
voyage he landed on the coast of Africa, and 
there saw a lion with its jaws alarmingly 
distended. He took refuge in a tree and 
offered up a prayer to Bacchus, because, as 
Pliny remarks, the most appropriate time 
for prayer is when we have no hope. Mark 
Twain, it will be remembered, thought that 
the dachshund was the kind of dog to sit 
down and pray when confronted by an 
elephant. But it turns out that the dis- 
tension of the lion’s jaws which had so 
terrified Elpis was caused by a bone wedged 
initsteeth. This is, of course, removed, and 
the grateful patient brings his benefactor 
presents of game during his stay on shore. 
On his return to Samos, Elpis dedicated a 
temple to Bacchus, which the Greeks named 
that of Bacchus with distended jaws (Avovtoou 
kexyvoTos). The confounding of the deity 
with the wild beast recalls Mrs. Gamp’s 
miraculous aspiration that the “* Ankworks 
package’ was in “ Jonadge’s belly.” 

5. “ Jairi.”’—Is this more than a sarcastic 
expression for those in authority, as Jairus 
was a “ruler of the synagogue ” ? 

9. According to the original edition of 
Meyer’s ‘ Conversations Lexicon,’ Aventinus, 
a native of Bourges, was a hermit at Troyes. 
He died in the year 540, and is commemo- 
rated on 4 February. EDWARD BENSLY. 


11. “Quem querimus adjutorem nisi te 
Domine,” &c.—The Latin prayer quoted is 
taken from the antiphon which was formerly 
sung with the Nune Dimittis at Compline 
during fifteen days in the middle of Lent. 
According to an uncertain tradition, the 
antiphon was written by Nodker, a monk of 
St. Gall (ob. a.p. 912). It is said to have 
been used as a war song in the Middle Ages 
by the priests accompanying the armies 
before and during battle. But at the Synod 
of Cologne held in 1310 it was forbidden to 
be used, on account of the magical properties 
ascribed to it, unless by permission of the 
bishop. 

Its English translation forms a portion 
of the sentences appointed to be said or 
sung at the graveside whilst the corpse is 
being made ready to be laid in the earth, 
in the form of service for ‘ The Burial of the 
Dead’ in the Book of Common Prayer. 

See Palmer’s ‘ Origines Oxford, 
1832, vol. ii. pp. 235, 236. 


Liturgice,’ 
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‘Breviarium ad usum Sarum,’ Procter and Words- 
worth, Cambridge, 1882, vol. ii. pp. 229, 230. 

Julian’s ‘ Dictionary of Hymnology,’ London, 
1892, p. 721. 

Procter and Frere’s ‘ History of the Prayer 
Book,’ London, 1902, p. 637. 

Bishop Coverdale’s ‘ Remains ’ (Ghostly Psalms, 
&c.), Parker Society, 1846, pp. 554, 555. 

Jas. M. J. FLETCHER. 
The Vicarage, Wimborne Minster. 


Roses AS Cause OF CoLDS AND SNEEZING 
(118. xi. 280, 369, 461 ; xii. 147).—Mr. FREE- 
MAN says, ‘‘ It is true that in some parts of 
the world a disease like hay fever is produced 
by flowers.’’ According to my experience, 
it is produced in England. The pollen 
from a bunch of the wild Chrysanthemum 
leucanthemum will give me pollen catarrh. 
So does the pollen of the Chrysanthemum 
indicum of China and Japan, grown in 


greenhouses in the autumn and early 
winter. Some years ago in late autumn 


I had a decided attack of catarrh, because 
I sat in a room containing a vase nearly 
filled with single flowers of this species. The 
pollen of primroses and of some other 
blossoms which appear when hay is not in 
flower affects me slightly. 

A friend of mine who suffers severely from 
hay fever is subject to less serious attacks 
from the action of various kinds of pollen 
both before and after the hay season, while 
another friend who is also subject to the 
disease feels the effect of grass pollen only. 

Quite lately a near neighbour of mine 
met an American lady who had come from 
one of the Southern States of the Union to 
avoid the rose season. This lady found 
the roses used to decorate the dinner-tables 
of British hotels very trying. P: 


THE COSMOPOLITAN CLUB (11 S. xii. 160).— 
The following is from ‘ London Clubs,’ by 
Ralph Nevill (1911), pp. 267-8 :— 

** Another club which was once the resort of many 
clever and distinguished men was the Cosmopolitan, 
in Charles Street, Berkeley Square. This ceased 
to exist not very many years ago. The house in 
which it held its meetings had Deen pulled down, 
and though the Cosmopolitan migrated to the 
Alpine Club, it did not long survive the change. 
Its meetings were held twice a week, in the even- 
ing, no meals whatever being served, though light 
refreshments were supplied. The house in Charles 
Street had previously contained the studio of 
Watts the painter, and a great feature of the club- 
room was a very large picture representing a scene 
from the ‘ Decameron,’ which had been painted by 
that artist. This is now in the Tate Gallery. 
When the Cosmopolitan was dissolved, a certain 
sum of money remained, and this, on the sugges- 
tion of a former leading member, is gradually being 
spent in dinners at which former members from 
time to time foregather.”’ 

G. L. APPERSON. 








Bookworms (11 S. xii. 138, 185). — The 
following is an extract from ‘ The Directory 
of Second-hand Booksellers end List of Public 
Libraries, British and Foreign, edited by 
James Clegg (Rochdale, London, &c., 1891), 
p- 301 :— 

“ PRESERVING Books FROM InsEcts.——To destroy 
insect pests powder the shelves, and, if necessary, 
the bindings and books themselves, with finely- 
—— burnt alum and pepper. The ‘ Insect 
Jestroying Powder,’ sold as such, would answer 
the same purpose. To prevent their ravages it is 
held good to wipe the shelves, and even the 
books also (two or three times a year), with a 
cloth steeped in a solution of alum, and after- 
wards dried; or with a flannel in which some 
white birch bark has been kept. Birch bark con- 
tains a powerful essential oil, the smell of which 
is highly obnoxious to insects, hence the above; 
hence also the recommendation to have some books 
on your shelves bound in ‘ Russia’ ( Russian leather 
is tanned with birch bark), or to lay scraps of this 
leather on the shelves behind the books.”’ 

I have myse!f no experience of these 
bookworm remedies, but one may suppose 
that Mr. Clegg, printer, publisher, and 
second-hand bookseller, would not have given 
them unless they were useful. As to insect- 
destroying powder, having used a great 
deal abroad and sometimes in England, I 
recommend Keating’s. Many vears ago, 
in a room overrun with ants, J tried 
Keating’s and some othe: powder greatly 
praised by a certain London druggist. I 
put some ants into each box. In the 
Keating box they were helpless; from the 
other they crawled out easily. 

Seraps of Russia leather for use amongst 


clothes, &c., can be bought, e.g., from 
Messrs. Berry & Rokerts, bookbinders’ 
material dealers, 53, Great Queen Street, 
W.C. ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


Dr. Busspy: Roperts (11 S. xii. 140).— 
In ‘ The Royal Kalendar....for the Year 
1809,’ p. 256, under ‘Clerk of the Pells’ 
(Exchequer Office), are 

Dep. & Clerk’s Assistants, W. H. Roberts, esq. 
F.LS., and Thomas Packer, esq. 

Clk. of Exitus, C. Roberts, esq. 


Clk.-Assist., W. H. Roberts, esy. 

Sub nom. ‘Old Annuity Pells Office,’ 
Alexander Roberts, Esq., is one of three 
clerks under a Chief Clerk. 

Excluding the Hon. Henry Addington, 
Clerk of the Pells, the name of Roberts holds 
four places out of eleven, though it does not 
appear in any other office of the Exchequer. 

If the date fits, it is not unlikely that 
W. H. Roberts, F.L.S., is the Roberts men- 
tioned in the query. 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 
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PuncH’s WHOLE PLAY: GUNPOWDER 
Prot (11 8. xii. 139).—The Punch and Judy 
drama of the streets adheres very faithfully 
to the old traditions, the only interpolation of 
any note being a glove-fight. The play of 
‘Gunpowder Plot ’ in connexion with Punch 
no doubt alludes to Powell’s puppet show, 
which was held at what was popularly known 
as “‘ Punch’s Theatre.” See Steele’s Spec- 
tator, No. 14, 16 March, 1711. Amongst 
the plays produced at this and other 
puppet shows were ‘ Whittington and his 
Cat,’ “ The History of Susanna,’ and ‘ Patient 
Grisel.’ ARTHUR BOWES. 

Newton-le- Willows. 


Francés” (11 S. xii. 49, 90, 146).—I did 
not mean to impl, that communiqué was 
not good French; I merely intended to hint 
that it was not English. We have “ com- 
munication ”’ and ‘“‘ message,” which might 
serve the purpose. 

I have been wondering whether fiancée 
figures in our language in the “ fancy” 
-girl or -man of the. costermonger Class. 
Eariy in the nineteenth century a lover 
was a ‘“‘ beau”: there is a tendency with 
us to speak of the appendage ina foreign 
tongue. St. SwITHIN. 


EMPLOYMENT OF WiLD BEASTS IN WAR- 
FARE (11 S. xii. 140, 186).—Dogs, par- 
ticularly such as were specially trained for 
war, are hardly wild beasts, but it is worth 
while to refer to the practice of employing 
them for war among the Celts. Dogs trained 
for this pu pose were exported from Britain 
to Gaul (see Strabo, ec. 200, iv. 5, 2). An 
allusion to this practice is probably to be 
found in the old Welsh poem the * Gododin,’ 
which relates to the battle of Catraeth 
(sixth century), and was certainly written 
as early as the eleventh century, while 
portions of it are probably a good deal 
older. The late Sir Edward Anwyl, its latest 
an‘i best translator, renders ll. 309-12 :— 

‘* When Caradog marched to battle, like a boar 
of the forest, rending thirty men, the bull of battle 
in the strife of slaughter, he used to let loose wild 
dogs from his hand.” 

‘“* Wild dogs ” (W. gwyddgwn) may indicate 
that these dogs were true wild dogs, and so 
to be classed with ‘‘ wild beasts in warfare.” 

H. I. B. 


THe VirtTUES OF Onrons (11 S. xii. 101, 
149, 167).—Among many other matters which 
onions ‘are good for” is the dissolving 
hardened animal and vegetable substances 
in the stomach and bowels. Years ago it 
wa; said that, in the case of a man’s sudden 
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death from a mass of hardened eggs found 
in his stomach, the operating surgeon cut 
the mass with a knife which had just been 
used for peeling an onion, the juice from 
which at once dissolved the hard matter. 
Afterwards it was considered advisable to 
eat an onion after taking hard-boiled eggs 
or cheese, as a corrective. It was said by 
Derbyshire folk that the person who ate raw 
onions Would never ail internally. 
TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 


A paragraph in The Sheffield Weekly News 
of 7 Dec., 1912, described a recent interview 
with Mrs. Hetty Green, America’s clever 
lady financier :— 

“Old Mrs. Green [said the writer], plainly 
dressed, and looking the picture of health, was 
chewing onions in her office when she received 
a delegation of pressmen on her birthday. ‘ You 
may smile,’ she said, *‘ but the healthy colour in 
my cheeks is due to eating onions: they are 
the finest things in the world for the health, and 
I am never without one handy.’ ” 

It was stated in The Northampton Herald 
of 3 Feb., 1911, that a Mrs. Rebecca Burns, 
who died at the age of 115 years, 

“attributed her long life to the fact that she 
always ate onions twice every day. She began 
this diet when a girl, and never gave it up. To 
within a day or two of her death she insisted on 
being served with onions. She ate them either 
cooked or uncooked. There are records which 
seemingly prove without doubt the date of her 
birth.” 

Unfortunately the writer omits to state where 
this good lady resided, or to record the date 
of her death. 

See also 7S. xi. 387, 475; xii. 56, 

Joun T. Page. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


Amongst the many useful attributes 
of the onion there is one which I do not 
see noted by any of your many con- 
tributors to this interesting inquiry. As 
Lhave tested it and found it agenuine success, 
may I say that the old recipe for taking 
away the smell of new paint, ‘‘ Cut a large 
onion in halves, leave them in the room, 
and renew daily,” is well worth trying ? 


Scotcu Court oF Session (11 S. xii. 101, 
166).—Sir J. Balfour Paul’s ‘ The Scots 
Peerage’ (vol. viii. p. 557) states that the 
Lords, on dismissing Hamilton Fleming’s 
petition, “expressed grave doubts on the 
genuineness of the documents on which the 
claim was based.” 

8S. A. GRUNDY-NEWMAN. 
Walsall. 
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Epirarus: WINTERTON, Lrvcs (11 S. xii. 
118).—The lines, 
So thou, with sails 
shore, 

«* Where tempests never beat nor billows rear,” 

are in Cowper’s poem ‘On the Receipt of 
my Mother’s Picture.’ In Dr. Aikin’s 
‘* British Poets,’’ 1829, a foot-note attributes 
the line placed by Cowper within inverted 
commas to Dr. Samuel Garth, the physician- 
poet (d. 1718). W. B. H. 


how swift! hast reached the 


“Homo Butta” (11 S. xii. 85, 145).— 
With reference to those interesting replies, 
it may be profitable to tack on what the 
Hebrews have said on the subject. My 
extract is taken from the Ritual of the New 
Year and Day of Atonement Services, and is 
just the portion alloted to the Chief Cantor, 
who reserves all his melodic science for due 
rendering of this pathetic part, when there 
is not adry eye anywhere in the synagogue 
to be found :— 

‘** Granted Thou hast created them and knowest 
their structure, which is of flesh and blood. Yea, 
the foundation of man is dust, and his end is dust. 
With his soul’s wastage getteth he his bread. He 
is like to a fragile potsherd, to the grass that 
withereth, to a fading bloom, to a shadow that 
passeth, to the cloud that vanisheth, to the restless 
wind, to the flying dust, and to a dream that 


speedeth away. 
M. L. R. BRESLAR. 
South Hackney. 


TRANSLATION OF VERLAINE WANTED (11 S. 
xii. 160).—See The Academy, vol. lvi. p. 414. 
In some respects the poem which received 
the prize—it was by Nora Hopper, I think— 
was not so satisfactory as the version by 
W. W. T. (Newcastle). It seems impossible 
to make an adequate rendering of the French 
lines. M. P. 


There is a version of this poem in Ernest 
Dowson’s collected ‘Poems’ (John Lane). 
It begins, 

The sky is up above the roof 
So blue, so soft. 
ReGrInaLtD Howilrt. 

Nottingham. 


JAMES HOOK AND HIS WIVES (11 §. xii. 119, 
té63). — think there must be = an 
error in Mr. Frep. E. Bott’s answer to 
my query. James Hook’s first wife, née 
Madden, authoress of ‘The Double Dis- 
guise,’ died at South Lambeth on 18 Oct., 
1805. I am anxious to discover her Chris- 
tian name, and also the Christian name and 
surname of James Hook’s second wife, who 
is said to have survived until 5 April, 1873. 

Horace BLEACKLEY. 





BIBri0oGRAPHY OF IRISH COUNTIES AND 
Towns (11 S. xi. 103, 183, 315; xii. 24).— 
May I be permitted to add to Mr. Mac- 
ARTHUR'S ‘ Bibliography of Histories of Irish 
Counties and Towns’ the extremely in- 
teresting ‘ History of Pettigoe, co. Donegal,’ 
by Mr. Robert Read, which ran in the 
columns of the Enniskillen Jmpartial Re- 
porter about ten or fifteen years ago? Ido 
not think it has so far been published in 
book-form. . J. CRAWFORD. 

Madras Christian side 





Hotes on Books, 


Folk-Lore Notes.—Vol. II. Konkan. Compile dy 
from Materials collected by the late A. M. T. 
Jackson, Indian Civil Service,by R. E. Enthoven, 
C.IL.E., 1.0.8. (Mazgaon, Bombay, British India 
Press; London, Kegan Paul & Co., 3s. 6d. 
net.) 


TuHIs collection of folk-lore has the merit of 
revealing both the superficial differences and the 
underlying resemblances which are found to 
exist whenever the village credulities of India 
can be compared with our own European super- 
stitions. With us a temperate climate, in com- 
bination with the checks imposed by a religion 
which even in its popularized forms has to some 
degree bvridled vain imagination, seems to have 
hindered the expansion of conceptions which 
have never endured restraint or frustration in 
India. The folk-lore collected in the volume 
before us clearly forms part of a highly evolved 
and complicated body of belief, by the side of 
which the theories of Spain, France, Italy, or 
Greece, heterogeneous as their various sources may 
be, appear comparatively simple. Nevertheless, 
parallels between East and West may frequently 
be discovered. In India godlings and ancestors 
occupy the position filled by popular saints in 
Barcelona, Marseilles, Naples, or Corinth; and in 
some instances the thoughts of the region north 
of the Mediterranean and the thoughts of the 
region south of the Himalayas have followed 
much the same lines, if, indeed, some of the 
convictions common to both were not arrived 
at before the Aryan peoples parted from each 
other. It has, indeed, been said that theimentality 
of the Orient and the Occident was the same til} 
the Renaissance. 

Whether this be strictly true or not, the folk- 
mind of the two seems still to work much in the 
same way. For instance, the beliefs connected 
with the heavenly bodies are not identical, but 
still comparable. The ‘ Yoga Sutras’ of Patanjali 
prohibit a man from looking at the setting sun, 
and at Koldba the rainbow or the fall of shooting 
stars should not be regarded; while beliefs of 
European origin teach that to point at the moon, 
stars, or rainbow is very unlucky. Generally 
speaking, eclipses are of evil omen in both East 
and West, vet “the people of the Thana district 
believe that corn grows abundantly in a year of 
many eclipses,” and ‘the Konkan villagers, 
on an eclipse day, strike barren trees with a pestle, 
in order that they may bear fruits and flowers.’ 
Planets and stars are worshipped by the Hindus, 
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and one curious belief is that a person who is to 
die within six months cannot see the Pole star. 
As with us, streams and sheets of water are 
supposed to be inhabited by water-spirits, and 
the following story is told in celation to a very 
sacred pond near Khopoli :—‘‘ The villagers say 
that the water-nymphs in the pond used to provide 
pots for martiage festivities if a written application 
were made to them a day previous to the wedding. 
The pots were, however, to be returned within 
a limited time. But one man having failed to 
comply with this condition, they have ceased to 
lend pots.’’ Tales relating to spirits, fairies, and 
goblins taking offence at similar breaches of 
etiquette are found in many Western countries. 

The conviction that the rainfall may be influenced 
by rites in which a naked human being plays the 
principal part still lingers in Europe. In India, 
apparently, this idea has not yet enteréd on the 
stage of decay. German stories tell of naked 
girls following out certain observances on the 
eve of a suitable saint’s day to induce the spirits 
of their future husbands to appear and throw 
them the chemises they have discarded, while 
Indian women desirous of a son perform a certain 
rite at night without clothing. 

The use of red-hot iron at Mehde to brand the 
affected part fof diseased cattle may be com- 
pared with the application of the keys of St. 
Hubert, formerly, if not now, popular in the 
Ardennes to cure canine madness, and with the 
use of water in which hot iron has been quenched 
to heal running sores and skin diseases in Eng- 
land. At Kolhapur the treatment for swollen 
glands closely resembles an English wart-cure. 

It is specially interesting to learn that, like 
certain uncanny beings of Africa and Europe, 
ghosts and evil spirits have their feet (and 
even hands) turned backwards. At Naringre 
in the Devgad taluka it is thought that 
spirits are cruel by nature and that they have 
no shadow. This latter idea calls to mind 
several stories familiar in Europe ; moreover, our 
headless ghosts have representatives in India too. 
At Shirgaon in the Mahim taluka it is asserted 
that the spirit Hirwa, which troubles human 
beings and animals, goes about headless. A Bhut 
known as Peesa is also believed to be headless 
by the people of Dahigaon in the Murbdd taluka. 

Hindus generally believe in the effects of the evil 
eye, which may sometimes be acquired from the 
influence of evil stars. Animals, and even ghosts, 
may also possess it. Its effects are many: a 
good image may be disfigured or broken, and 
even stones are shattered by it. One remedy 
against it is a red-hot bar cooled in water mixed 
with turmeric powder, and a more elaborate 
recipe includes five pieces of broken tile made 
red hot ; but the people of Khopoli in the Kolaba 
district believe that the evil eye can be diverted 
from living creatures only, and not from inanimate 
things. 

Omens are naturally believed in alse. To 
select instances, an unwidowed woman, a cow, a 
five-petalled flower, a peacock, a blue jay, and a 
mongoose are lucky. So are the appearance of 
the moon in front, any kind of corn, curds, a 
lighted lamp, the sound of a musical instrument, 
a horse, and an elephant. Oil, buttermilk, fire- 
wood, a couple of snakes, ashes, cotton, red 
garlands, a woman wearing red cloth, an empty 
earthen vessel, a Brahman widow, and a lighted 
lap extinguished by falling on to the ground are 





among the objects and persons supposed to be 
inauspicious. 

Totemism prevails in Western India. The 
Shélar family, for instance, consider the sheep 
as their devak or totem, and they do not 
eat the flesh of a sheep. Similarly, people 
belonging to the More family do not eat the flesh 
of a mor or peacock, as they regard it as their devak. 

As might be anticipated, witchcraft is not 
absent from India. The witches there, like some 
of their Western sisters, are said to go to their 
unholy meetings quite naked. These meetings 
are held at the cremation ground outside the 
village. It is rather surprising to learn that a 
chetakin, or witch, cannot herself appear in the 
form of an animal—in some places at least— 
for though East is East and West is West, this 
is one of the points on which it might have been 
expected that there would have been perfect 
agreement. On the whole,this Konkan folk-lore 
shows that the mental faculties which evolved 
the popular beliefs and customs of India produced 
conceptions which might have arisen in European 
brains, had the environment and the history of the 
Eastern and Western races been similar. 


Bulletin of the John Rylands Library: July 
to September. (Manchester, University Press ; 
London, Longmans and Quaritch, 6d.) 

Our readers will be glad to know that the 
response to the appeal on behalf of the Library of 
the University of Louvain, made in the previous 
issue of the Bulletin, has been most encouraging. 
Already upwards. of 3,000 volumes have been 
received or definitely promised. A description 
of the gifts received to the end of June, with the 
names of the donors, is here supplied. An Inter- 
national Committee is in process of formation, 
witha view to co-ordinate the efforts that are being 
made in our own country and on the Continent, 
to assist the restoration. 

Among the ten free public lectures announced 
are three devoted to Shakespeare in commemora- 
tion of the Tercentenary of his death—Sunday. 
23 April, 1916. Mr. William Poel will deliver 
the first of these on 19 April, taking as his subject 
a topic now being discussed in our pages, ‘'The 
Globe Playhouse.’ Prof. Moulton will deliver 
the other two: ‘Shakespeare as a Dramatic 
Artist,’ and ‘Shakespeare as a Dramatic Thinker.’ 

The contents of the Bulletin include an elaborated 
text of Dr. Conway’s lecture gn ‘The Youth of 
Vergil,’ and further notes by Dr. Mingana upon 
some of the sixty Kurfnic manuscripts in the 
Library, among these being three volumes written 
in letters of gold. 

Since the previous Bulletin was issued a large 
number of manuscripts and books have been 
acquired by the Library, the description of the 
books alone occupying sixty pages. There are 
nearly a hundred Pali and other manuscripts 
on palm leaves, metallic lacquer, or paper. 
These were obtained through the instrumentality 
of Prof. Rhys Davids, and are the fruits of 
thirty years’ assiduous collecting. Of Syriac 
manuscripts there are thirty, consisting of 
Biblical, patristic, and liturgical works acquired 
through the generous help of Dr. Rendel Harris. 
Of Western or Latin and English manuscripts a 
collection of eighty volumes of records has been 
acquired. Noteworthy among these is a volume 
of the fifteenth-century Cartulary of Fountains 
Abbey, which has been lost sight of for some time, 
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and apparently was unknown to Dodsworth, 
Dugdale, and the later editors of the ‘ Monas- 
ticon.’ Two volumes of the Cartulary are in the 
British Museum, and a third is in the possession of 
Lord Ripon. The present volume is in perfect 
preservation. It contains nearly 500 folios of 
vellum, and still retains its fifteenth -century 
stamped binding. 


A portrait of William Harwood, by the excel- 
lent but little-known American artist Gilbert 
Stuart, has been traced by Mr. Lionel Cust as the 
result of an inquiry instituted by him in a pre- 
vious number of The Burlltngton Magazine. The 
owner, a great-grandson of the subject of the 

victure, has allowed it to be reproduced and pub- 

Tished as a full-page photogravure in the September 
issue. Sir Claude Phillips gives the first of a series 
of articles entitled ‘Odds and Ends ’—a title which 
sufficiently indicates the nature of his matter. In 
this one he discusses astatuette of Mucius Scevola 
in the Museum at Wiesbaden, with the suggested 
authorship of Agostino Busti. Some reliefs by 
Benvenuto Cellini in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum are also illustrated. Mr. Walter Sickert 
has an article on ‘The Future of Engraving,’ in 
which he points out what he considers the capital 
errors of modern etching, namely, the attempts at 
differentiation between light in its breadth and the 
high-lights, and between the values of colour in the 
light. Mr. Basil Oliver concludes his series of 
articles on ‘Table Designs of the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries’; and Mr. G. F. Hill con- 
tinues his ‘Notes on Italian Medals,’ with some 
extremely interesting plates of illustrations. 


BOOKS OF THEOLOGY, CHLEFLY 
PRE-REFORMATION. 


Messrs. J. & J. LerGuton’s Catalogue of Early 
Printed Books represents principally the collector's 
interest in the work of the first presses, but a large 
number of the books described might well appeal 
to a modern owner by their intrinsic value, being 
not too hopelessly expensive to be used for reading. 
Of these we may mention the ‘Opera’ of St. John 
Chrysostom, a Venetian folio from the press of 
Stagninus & de Gregoriis (1503, 4/.); St. Thomas 
Aquinas’s ‘ De veritate Catholicz Fidei’—also Vene- 
tian, from the press of Renner & Nicolaus of Frank- 
furt (c. 1473, 12/.), a quarto, bound in old vellum ; 
and St. Bonaventura’s ‘ Meditationes Vitze Christi’ 
(c. 1487, 91. 10s.), from Zainer’s press at Ulm. 
good example of the more expensive of the theo- 
logical works offered for sale by Messrs. Leighton 
is Sweynheym & Pannartz’s 1468 edition of 
St. Augustine’s ‘De Civitate Dei,’ 2601. 

Messrs. Hill have a copy of the facsimile ‘ Biblia 
Pauperum,’ made from a copy in the British 
Museum in 1859, having an Introduction by J. Ph. 
Berjeau, 1/. 10s. Mr. Commin of Exeter has a 
‘Breviary’ in four quarto volumes, printed at 
Malines in 1843, 18s. 

We noticed in Mr. Mayhew’s Catalogue a copy of 
Mr. Warren’s recent translation into English of 
‘The Sarum Missal,’ 2 vols., 8s. 6d. 

Messrs. Henry Sotheran in their ‘ Dictionarius 
Pauperum’ have an interesting old book of some 
rarity, printed at Paris in 1511. It is an “aid” 
to preachers, containing suggestions for the seasons 
of the Church—a duodecimo in Gothic letters, 





4], 4s. A cheap item, but interesting (it costs on 
2s. 6d.), is described in the August Catalogue RA 
Messrs. Dobell in their ‘ Lectionarium Sancti 
Marie V irginis,’ edited by W. H. Hart from a 
manuscript in the Lansdowne Collection at the 
British Museum. 


_ Messrs. E. Parsons have a curious and impor 
item from the Huth Library in the wauakqanee Oke 
Amoris Generibus’ of Petrus Hedus—a_ first 
edition — “ Accuratissime impressum Tarvisii per 
peg ca de a. 1492. Brunet describes it 
as uvrage de théologie mystiqu irig 
Vamour,” 10/. 10s. a Ne ee 

Messrs. William George’s Sons of Bristol have a 
complete set of the “ Select Library of the Nicene 
and Post-Nicene Fathers,” including the volume 
containing the Decrees and Canons, in the new 
series brought out at Oxford 1890-99, 5/. 10s. We 
have not noticed many copies of the Fathers 
but, among the few, an interesting volume ig 
that offered by Messrs. Dobell for 12s. 6d., con- 
taining, bound together, the epistles of St. Ignatius 
in Greek, those of St. Ignatius and St. Polycarp in 
Latin, and a treatise in French on the reading of 
Scripture—the dates respectively 1558, 1561, ‘and 
1561—Paris, printed by G. Morel. It is perhaps 
worth mentioning that Messrs. Dobell have also an 
Antwerp. edition dated 1732 of the ‘ Exercitia 
Spiritualia’ of St. Ignatius Loyola (2s. 67.); and 
having passed to the sixteenth century, we may 
mention from the Catalogue of Mr. Baker of 
Birmingham John Strype’s ‘Memorials’ of Arch- 
bishop Cranmer (1694, IU. 1s.). 


Students of Catholic theology do not need to be 
recommended to study Mr. Thomas Baker’s Cata- 
logues._ That for this month includes the library of 
a late Father of the London Oratory, and, among 
the more important works which fall within our 
period, we noticed the ‘Opera Omnia’ of 
St. Gregory the Great—the edition published in 
Paris in 1705—4 vols., folio, 4/7. 4s.; Graesse’s 
pa vs ea — en (ll. Is.); and 
30 vols. of the “‘ Patres Ecclesie Anglican,” edi 
by J. A. Giles, 1840, 4/. 4s. sella: 


Students interested in Jewish theology, and in 
Oriental writings of_a religious or mystical cha- 
racter, will find Mr. Higham’s Autumn Catalogue 
profitable reading. It describes a number of good 
books from the late Dr. Ginsburg’s library, most 
of which can be had for a quite moderate price. 
Texts and versions of the Scriptures are particu- 
larly well represented. Among the more import- 
ant works which appear in its pages we noted 
Walton’s edition of the Polyglot Bible, 8 vols. 
folio (1657-69), 87. 8s. ; ‘ Kabbala Denudata’ ( 1677-84), 
4 parts in 3 vols., quarto—Von Rosenroth’s trans. 
— 12s, ea and — edition of the 

ivangeliorum Versio antehi y ia,’ i 
a te ee ieronymania,’ Dublin, 


Our next article on Catalogues will relate to 
works on Heraldry and Genealog i 
on 9 October. 4 oo ae 





Notices to Correspondents, 


Boston, Mass.—Forwarded to Mr, J. T. Pace. 
Rev. J. C. Hupson.—Forwarded. 











